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THE SURREY LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


HirHERTOo, Surrey, although a metropolitan 
county, has not been adequately provided 
with accommodation for poor lunatics—a 
class of sufferers whose two-fold miseries 
must strike deeply into every benevolent 
heart. It is true that the royal chartered 
Hospital of Bethlemis situated in the above 
district ; but, from its being a general hos- 
pital, its regulations for admission are not 
such as to meet local demands: hence, the 
provision of an establishment exclusively 
for the poor of the county became an im- 
portant object. Accordingly, there has 
been purchased for this purpose, chiefly 
with the County funds, a portion of the 
Springfield bony: ay Garratt, near Wands- 
worth, formerly the seat of Henry Perkins, 
Esq. ; including 96 acres of land, with the 
mansion and buildings, which are 
intended to be retained for the purposes of 
the Asylum, the reception of convalescent 
patients, &c. 

The new building, of which the prin- 
cipal front is oy te upon the preceding 
page, is, in plan, Elizabethan, being nearly in 
the form ofan E; but the elevation partakes 


of several styles. It is built of red brick, with 
white stone quoins, window-dressings, string- 
ing-courses, and parapets, the general effect 
of which is good ; but is injured by the bat- 


tlemented towers immediately uniting with 
the PURE ys se fie roofs of the extensive 
wings right and left ofthe centre of the design. 
This portion is in the Domestic style, with 
pedimented roofs, and gables surmounted 
with Gothic finials. The principal entrance 
is by a small but elaborate pointed doorway, 
(similar to the cloister entrance of West- 
minster Abbey,) on each side of which are 
small windows ; over the doorway is a bold 
scroll label in masonry, (to bear the title 
or inscription,) in design, similar to the 
labels over the principal entrances to Hadley 
and Ragland castles. This central portion 
is recessed, and has three tiers of windows ; 
with an ornamented clock in the gable, and 
a copper vane over the pediment. 

On either side of the centre, the facade 
extends with three small windows on the 
ground-floor, surmounted by a window in 
each, of monastic character, reaching two 
stories in height, contrasting with the small 
windows immediately over and under them. 
The flank of this portion of the building is 
blank, save the massive corbeled chimney. 
The whole frontage, including the wings, is 
about 530 feet, which extent alone has an 
imposing effect upon the beholder, without 
reference to its architectural character and 
details. The principal door opens into a 
neat lobby, with a groined ceiling, leading, 
on the right, to an ante and committee room, 
office, &c.; and on the left, to the Super- 
intendent’s private apartments. Folding 
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Gothic doors face the entrance, and open to 
what is termed the grand staircase, a lofty 
chamber extending the whole height of the 
building, and about 20 feet square, with two 
tiers of corridors round three sides of it ; and 
covered in with a neatly groined roof, and 
lit by an elaborately designed octagonal 
lantern, of somewhat too small dimensions, 
The staircase, which ascends only to the 
first floor, is of massive character, but of 
too small dimensions ; it has a stone parapet 
and octagonal, battlemented newels, and is 
not above 3 feet wide, which, out of the 
already limited space, renders this highly 
decorated portion of the building ineffective. 
A doorway on the ground floor communicates 
with the galleries on either side, leading to 
the males’ ward on the left, and the females’ 
on the right. A narrow apartment here is 
to be appropriated as the dispensary and 
surgery. Crossing the gallery, a passage in 
a direct line leads to an immense kitchen, 
through the centr¢ of which is the only 
covered communication to the wash-houses 
and laundries. At the rear of these offices 
are the smith’s forge, and a steam-engine for 
the purpose of drawing water from a deep 
well, which has been sunk for the general 
supply of the establishment. The building 
is throughout heated by steam apparatus, 
ingeniously constructed by the Messrs. Bar- 
low, who appear to have ably succeeded on 
this extensive scale, there being upwards 
of one mile of pipe traversing the various 
floors and galleries of the building. There 
is also a gas-house for lighting the build- 
ing throughout with oil gas. The first floor 
partakes of the same character as the ground- 
floor. There are two spacious day-rooms 
on each floor, for each sex ; and two airing 
courts, for all classes of each sex, enclosed 
with walls in sunk fences, so as to admit 
of the patients viewing the surrounding 
country. At either extremity of the building, 
in the basements, are large groined work- 
rooms. The chapel is situate across the 
gallery on the first floor, and in the centre 
of the edifice. There are wards in each 
of the six towers, with two rooms for six 
beds each, for infirm patients, &c., and 
keepers’ rooms to each. The entire building 
will accommodate about 294 persons—i. e, 
143 males and 151 females; but it was 
originally intended to contain 350 patients, 
that is, 150 malesand 200 females; there 
being generally a greater number of the 
latter. The single cells are 8 feet by 6 feet, 
The total cost of the structure was estimated 
at 39,000/.; but by theZnumerous alterations 
in its construction, &c., the outlay has al- 
ready reached 65,0001, ; its completion, fur- 
nishing, &c., and making roads of approach, 
it is stated, will cost about 15,000/. more; 
so that, with the purchase of the land, the 
whole expense will be 90,0001. Throughout 
the design, the architect has exercised much 
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ingenuity ; and the stability and general ex- 
ecution of the work are very praiseworthy. 
We have omitted to state that the building 
is fire-proof throughout. 

The new Asylum is from the design of 
Mr. Moseley, architect, and Surveyor for 
the County of Middlesex; the work being 
executed by Mr. Edward Lapidge, the 
County Surveyor for Surrey. There were 
23 designs sent in for the building: the 
first premium of 200 guineas was adjudged 
to Mr. Arthur Henry Hunt; and the se- 
cond premium of 100 guineas, to Mr. John 
Burges Watson. 


THE LITERARY WORLD.—L 


Unver this comprehensive head, we pro- 
, from time to time, to glance, “ by way 
of table-book,” at the future prospects of 
the active world of letters. As our leading 
aim will be to chronicle the intellectual in- 
dustry of our time, announcements of Books 
in progress will be with us a prime object ; 
and we shall be happy to receive the Pub- 
lisher’s “ note of preparation” in aid of this 
design. Such we take to be consonant with 
the plan of a “ Mirror of Literature,” which 
should not only, as a burning-glass, “ collect 
the diffused rays of wit and learning” in 
ancient authors, but also point to the ex- 
ertions making by “ingenious moderns,” in 
the great race of literary supply and demand. 
It is scarcely worth while to inquire whether 
theassertion made about ninety years since in 
the Adventurer—* by the diffusion of know- 
ledge its depth is abated”—be a truth, or a 
fine conceit of the coxcombry of letters: 
but it may safely be averred that such is not 
the sepalar doctrine of the present day. So, 
now to our task of “ infinite variety.” 
Fiction flourishes, and unscrupulous per- 
sons have taken toread romance on Sundays ; 
and, probably, they vag rw many worse 
things in newspapers. o of our leading 
novelists, Mr. Ainsworth and Captain Mar- 
tyat, fill every week some three or four 
colamns of a Sunday newspaper, for the 
gtatification of thousands of weekly readers ; 
and the skill of the authors in leaving their 
patrons on the “ tenters” of suspense b 
this piecemeal mode of publication, is 
Cleverly managed. Capt. Marryat’s story 
of the Poacher is better adapted for the pro- 
vincial parlour than the London coffee- 
toom ; but it,has all the come-and-read-me 
ease of this very successful writer ; there is 
nothing like a slipshod style for the million. 
Mr. Ainsworth’s Old St. Pauls is character- 
ized by the same graphic power and vivid 
feeling that distinguished his Tower of 
: the antiquarianism of the former 
work will doubtless contribute much to its 
Here and pre the Londoners for 
a sound History of their “ great metropolis.” 
There appears to be just now “a run” upon 
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the Public —— by our romancists ; for, 
the annals of Westminster Abbey are to 
furnish one of them with material for a 
story by instalment. “The Bank” main- 
tains its characteristic safety, and is un- 
touched : yet, how many scenes of thrilling 
interest—of hopes defeated and prospects 
ruined—might be borrowed from the brief 


history of this vast temple of Dagon: for 

Money has been the idol—the quicksand— 

of life, from the first “money transaction,” 

— to the last loan taken upon 
an 


ge. 

“ Boz,” who has from first to last, most 
excelled in London life, has proved himself 
to possess the art of discerning when to 
have done, than which no part of knowled, 
lies in fewer hands. He has closed The Old 
Curiosity Shop, and has wound up the story 
of the Clock — the latter to strike again 
with Barnaby Rudge, a tale of the Riots of 
1780, if we mistake not, announced for pub- 
lication in high-priced volumes, two or three 
years since. The time is promising; and, 
with a vivid recollection of the denouement 
of Oliver Twist, our expectations from 
Mr Dickens’s new work are of no mean 
order. By the way, we fear that poor 
Mehemet Ali has been too much in hot 
water (and fire) of late to enjoy the pro- 
ductions of Boz, as he did his Pickwick, 
which is known to have thrown the shrewd 
Viceroy into raptures. 

Ingoldsby, one of the great 8, and 
not a minor can-(n)on, of Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany, has just ready Some Account of My 
Cousin Nicholas ; and the Rubber of Life : 
we can only say that if his prose be but half 
as rich and racy as his legendary verse, we 
have a rare treat in store. 

Talking of Comic Verse, we are re- 
minded of The New Tale of a Tub, a ve 
free and facile specimen, by Mr. F. W. N. 
Bayley, accompanying a set of Lithographs 
designed by Lieut. Cotton, which, in rich- 
ness and breadth of humour, rival the best 

roductions of the pencil of Cruikshank. 
The artist’s materials for the five drawings 
are but two figures, a tiger, and a tub; and 
words fail to tell what he has accomplished 
with these four objects. The versifier’s 
choice of title was a hazardous one, for 
association with Swift is no mean test of 
humour; yet Mr. Bayley comes off swim- 
mingly, and his verse is point and pun- 
gency throughout. Reader, if you want to 
become cold-proof in this polar winter, when, 
of a truth— 

“ As the day lengthens, 
So the cold strengthens,” 

rovide yourself with the New Tale of a 
Tub : its humour blazes away like Cannel 
coal, and it is worth all the hot-air stoves 
and radiating fire-places ever yet thought of. 

But where are the Portraits of the Chil- 
dren of the Mobility, so long announced by 
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Leech, and the author of the Comic Latin 
Grammar, as a Companion to the Children 
of the Nobility? Surely, they are longer 
“getting up stairs” than the recreant scions 
of fashion: perchance they like not their 
new company, yet we predict that the 
humour of these off-shoots of Mobility will 
be warmly received by their coroneted pur- 
chasers, who will enjoy a laugh, though, in 
more senses than one, at their own expense. 
There is, however, a certain old maxim 
about laughing and winning, which, though 
stale, is pleasant in its way. 

Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer’s Night and 
Morning is altogether “a good novel :” the 
plot and counterplot are good, the improba- 
bilities are few, and the life-like vivacity of 
the scenes and incidents is very agreeable: 
moreover, the morality is healthier than 
usual, Yet, we scarcely go the length of 
some of the critical encomiums: it is cer- 
tainly not Sir Edward’s most finished pro- 
duction, and has less polish, though, perhaps, 
more energy, than some of his previous 
fictions : it may, therefore, be enjoyed by 
the greatest number, which, as the wise saw 
says, is the greatest happiness. In this 
work, as in the same author’s comedy of 
Money, the title is admirably worked out. 
Of the play it may be added that there has 
been no change at the Haymarket Theatre 
since its production ; and, though it may not 
be actually a sterling comedy, it has metal 
most attractive for play-goers of the present 
day. 
From money, “the sinews of war,” to war 
itself, is but a natural transition, which we 
make to mention that Mr. H. Wilkinson 
has arranged the research and experience 
which he has of late displayed in his able 
lectures to the Asiatic and other Societies, 
and has printed the same in an octavo 
volume entitled Engines of War ; which in- 
cludes the Manufacture of Guns, Gunpow- 
der, and Swords, and the machines and im- 
plements so essential to the “mystery of 
murder,” as Burke has termed war. This 
work appears opportunely enough, in times 
of “rumours of wars ;” whilst the inquiry is 
a very interesting one, and much more con- 
sonant with Mr Wilkinson’s pursuits than 
of some others who have written upon the 
subject. George the Third, one levee-day, 
twitted Bishop Watson with his improve- 
ment of gunpowder as inconsistent with his 
holy office. The Bishop bore the joke 
coolly, and reserved his retaliation for his 
Autobiography. 

We have only dipped into the First Part 
of Mr. Brande’s Dictionary of Science, 
Literature, and Art. The derivations and de- 
finitions of terms appear satisfactory, and the 
references to other works very numerous ; 
under the article “ Automaton,” the reader is 
referred to the Penny Cyclopedia and others. 
The paramount value of the work will, we 


expect, be its History, Description, and Sci- 
entific Principles of the several branches of 
Human knowledge; judging from the list 
of contributors, who are men of first-rate 
acquirements. In the part before us, “ Ar- 
chitecture” is commenced by Mr. Joseph 
Gwilt, one of our most eminent writing as 
well as practical architects. By the ap- 

arance of this work we are reminded that 

r. Brande’s valuable Manual of Chemistry 
is again reprinting: it has the high repu- 
tation of being the best work for students 
somewhat advanced in chemistry ; its ar- 
rangement is excellent, and its information 
brought up to the time of publication ; and 
few Professors have contributed so effi- 
ciently to their Science as Mr. Brande. 

There has just appeared, by Mr. Thomas 
Griffiths, of the Royal Institution, a very 
attractive little volume, entitled Recreations 
in Chemistry, which seems to be rich in ex- 
perimental novelties, and parlour manipu- 
lation. 

A Prospectus, like a hedgehog, all points, 
and egg-full of promise, announces a “ mis- 
cellaneous” periodical work, to be entitled 
London; in which the authors propose to 
look at the Present through the Past, and at 
the Past through the Present, for which is 
claimed the merit of originality. Yet, it 
will neither be a “Survey” of London, nor 
a “ History” of London ; nor will it be am- 
bitious of any classification ; but it is pro- 
posed to regard the meanest as well as the 
mightiest features of the great city. The 
work will be “Pictorial,” and accuracy of 
architecture and costume will be main 
points with the artists and writers. The 
customs of the metropolis will, doubtless, 
yield a rich fund of amusement: for, states 
the Prospectus, “‘ Tempesta drew from the 
life the Cries of London in the days of Anne, 
and they may be found in company with 
some account of Catnach’s* ballads in our 
day.” Weare glad to see great interest at- 
tached to the literary memorials of London, 
such as have been illustrated a hundred- 
fold in The Mirror, from its commence- 
ment. In short, there is a disposition to 
treat the vast subject poetically, yet facto- 
rially as well as pictorially ; and there are 
many houses full of excellent materials for 
the purpose; so that the task will, in all 
probability, be one of pleasure and profit to 
the projector. 

We have to record the loss of Mr. Ser- 
jeant Talfourd’s Copyright Bill, on the 
motion for the second reading, in the 
House of Commons, on Friday, the 5th‘inst 
Upon this well-intended measure there has 
been displayed “satis eloquentie ;” but, it 
argues little for the literary taste of the 


* The newspapers announce the death of Mr. 
James Catnach, on the Ist inst., at the age of 49, 
“* printer, of Monmouth-court, London ; and Dan- 
cer’s Hill, Middlesex.” 






































































































































parliament, and less for their interest in the 
rights of genius, to find that so important a 
question as the above attracted but seventy- 
eight members, or about one-eleventh of 
the whole house; the numbers being, for 
the second reading, thirty-eight ; against it, 
forty-five; majority, seven. In the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, this defeat is attributed solely 
to Mr. Macaulay’s eloquent speech in op- 
position to the measure, which actually in- 
duced several of the members who in for- 
mer years voted for it, on this occasion, to 
vote against it; whilst a still greater num- 
ber who had been its former supporters, 

uitted the house without voting at all, 
rather than they would compromise their 
consistency by voting according to their 


newly-formed convictions. /o4 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—I. 


Tue rapid increase of Friendly Societies 
among the more industrious of the working 
population, and the widely-spread practice 
of Life Assurance among the middle and 
higher classes, afford undoubted proof of 
the almost universal diffusion of knowledge 
throughout the British public. The ex- 
perience of the past seventy years has in- 
contestibly shewn that those of the com- 
munity whose intelligence, prudence, in- 
tegrity, and moral dignity, give them in- 
fluence in the nation, were the first to avail 
themselves of the highly provident, and 
now nationally important, system of Life 
Assurance. In like manner, every one who 
has watched the operations of the best re- 
gulated Friendly Societies has also in- 
variably found them composed of those ar- 
tisans whose moral, religious, and political 
conduct have, by the growth of knowledge, 
uniformly promoted the best interests of 
themselves and the good of the community. 

Since the establishment of Friendly So- 
cieties, the habits of the labouring classes 
have undergone much improvement; and 
the comparative spread of sanatory regu- 
lations throughout the humbler walks of 
life, is greatly owing to the necessity of 
every member at admission being in good 
health, of regular habits, and of reputable 
character; as well as to the checks exercised, 
while in membership, upon profligacy, 
quarrelling, drunkenness, and immorality ; 
and also the certainty of exclusion in cases 
of felony and infamous crime. The direct 
consequences of these restrictive measures 
are, the diffusion of knowledge, the estab- 
lishment of more regular and more tempe- 
rate habits of enjoyment, and the subjection 
of those appetites and passions, whose imme- 
diate gratification distinguish all ignorant 
people of whatever rank ; also, the growth of 
those habits of foresight and self-restraint 
which exercise so important a moral in- 
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fluence upon the paramount interests of 
society. An able philosophical writer views 
the great progress of these institutions as 
‘one of the most striking manifestations of 
virtue that ever was made by any people.” 
He observes, that “ For persons merged in 
poverty, it is not easy or common to have 
much of foresight so as to form themselves 
almost universally into Benefit Societies, in 
order that, by taking something from the 
means of their present scanty enjoyments, 
they may in sickness, disablement, and old 
age, be saved from the necessity of having 
recourse to public charity, and may con- 
tinue to live to the end of their days upon 
the fruit of their own labour, no burden to 
the public, or dependent upon its bounty ; 
they exhibit a combination of qualities, the 
existence of which could hardly be credited 
if it were not seen.” 

The habits of the labouring classes are 
now decidedly more cleanly and regular 
than formerly: their houses are, through 
the influence of their own taste, better con- 
structed ; they have practically convinced 
themselves how conducive fresh air is to 
health; and every person of advanced years 
must behold with delight the present as- 
pect of the streets when compared with 
their revolting, filthy, and pestilential con- 
dition fifty years ago. Although it is to be 
lamented that the habits of several classes 
of workmen have deteriorated, yet the sum 
of improvement in the health of the entire 
community will be found to preponderate 
in a most remarkable degree. The average 
mortality in London during the ten years 
ending 1780, was one inhabitant out of 
193 (19.6) annually, in the ten years 
ending 1810, one out of 34} (34.2); and 
at present one inhabitant out of 37 an- 
nually. A like improvement will also be 
observed throughout England, generally. 
Since 1780, up to the present time, the mor- 
tality has varied from one death out of 32 
to one out of 45 of the whole population. 
In 1780, the expectation of life was 38 
years, while at present it is at least 47 
years. Every year added to the expec- 
tation of life, through the instrumentality of 
the individual himself, by the removal of 
vicious peculiarities, and other habits and 
circumstances, which shorten life, confer on 
his existence the happiest blessings. Dr. 
Monro asserts that there is nothing in the 
human frame which indicates an unfitness 
for a very prolonged existence, and histori- 
eal and physiological facts hold out the 
strongest evidence that among all classes of 
society the duration of life may be greatly 
increased. The expectation of life among 
the citizens of ancient Rome was thirty 
years; at the present day, for the easy 
classes of Paris, it is forty-two years; and 
Mr. Finlaison ascertained that the expec- 
tation of life among the nominees of the 
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Tontines and other Life Annuities in this 
country is above fifty years. A proper 
elucidation of the facts and methods upon 
which this evidence depends, would be 
highly calculated to interest and benefit the 
numerous classes of workmen who sustain 
the most serious injuries to their health 
from the prevalence of habits, whose remo- 
val would not only prove exceedingly eco- 
nomical, but eminently promote their gene- 
ral comfort and welfare. 

The consciousness of frugality in an in- 
dividual produces a moral independence, 
and confers on his mind the confidence of 
the existence of a property or capital, 
which, he is convinced, will, in the cala- 
mities of death and sickness, lighten their 
| goa or repair their evil consequences. 

e becomes, accordingly, a better and 
more industrious husband, a more intelli- 
gent and exemplary father, and a more 
sober, valuable, and trustworthy servant. 

But the advantages to be derived by the 
community from the general establishment 
of Friendly Societies are of a tio less impor- 
tant description than the improvement of 
individual character. Such institutions 


would, under the present encouragement 
given them by Government, with some ad- 
ditional provisions for their promotion and 
management, raise the labouring population 
of this country to a degree of independence 
they have never known ; and assuredly, in 


a century or two, effectually remove all 
necessity for the Poor Law. The assist- 
ance at present given to Benefit Societies 
by the legislature is not, perhaps, of that 
kind which is most needed. Nothing has 
been done to confer on the individual the 
acquisition of the power of depending on 
himself; and it is, therefore, not to be won- 
dered at that thousands are to be found who 
can form no clear idea of the rights of a 
landlord, a fundholder, or a capitalist : but 
place the same persons by their own in- 
dustry in the privileges of a Friendly 
Society, give them a power by law to en- 
force their claims for support in old age and 
ona sick-bed, on the purely legal tenure 
of their past savings, when their opinions 
will be revolutionized, and they will be 
brought to entertain just and accurate views 
on the claims of others, from the simple 
fact that they hold their own property in 
virtue of the possession of a piece of paper. 
A Benefit Society creates the funds 
which it distributes: its means necessaril 
increase with the demands to which it is 
liable ; and, if its calculations be correct, its 
benefits may be extended without limit; 
whilst its resources, still commensurate, will 
operate as an encouragement to industry and 
virtue, add to the national wealth, and de- 
stroy one of the most demoralizing evils of 
the present day, and one of the most fruitful 
sources of crime—the system of pauperism. 
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Associations at once so powerfully cal- 
culated to benefit individuals and advantage 
the community, it might be thought would 
go on in a prosperous career of beneficence ; 
but, unfortunately, itis otherwise. Numerous 
difficulties enter into the nature of their 
management, and many obstacles lie in the 
way of their success. Mr. Ansell, whose 
talents and labours have done so much for 
the establishment of these institutions on a 
scientific basis, observes, that “‘ Those who 
have taken much interest in Friendly So- 
cieties, and in the effects produced by them 
on the habits of the labouring classes, have 
had frequent reason to lament that unsound 
calculations, bad management, and fraud, 
have, with a deplorable frequency, caused 
such institutions to fail. The number of 
societies that have existed long enough to 
bring the sufficiency of their contributions 
to the test of experience, bears a lamentably 
small proportion to the number that have 
become insolvent.” Another author, in a 
recent publication, eloquently and truly re- 
marks that “ No words can sufficiently ex- 
press the bitterness of disappointment felt 
by the patient contributors to a Friendly 
Society, on the failure of which frequently 
a considerable portion of their savings was 
involved, and much hope embarked. The 
blow commonly falls on them when their 
necessities most require relief, —in the 
season of old age,—when their diminished 
vigour incapacitates them for labour, they 
suffer in an aggravated degree from the 
failure of the means taken to assure against 
it. To offer parochial relief in such cases 
was to add insult to misfortune, and to 
suffer objects so deserving to pine in want 
and die neglected, is a national shame and 
a fatal example to prudence in others.” To 
guard against these heart-rending misfor- 
tunes; to point out the evils which give 
them birth, and to give such an exposition 
of the whole nature and bearings of Friendly 
Societies, as may lead to their avoidance, 
will be the object of some future ar- 
ticles in this periodical. Few establish- 
ments can be more worthy of the heart and 
head of the philanthropist afftl the Chris- 
tian; and we anxiously hope that our en- 
deavours will not be wanting to promote the 
exercise of those virtues of frugality and 
forethought, by which misery, to a great 
extent, is avoided and mitigated, and the 
sum of public happiness increased. 

N. P. G. F. 


BEATRICE MERGER.* 
BY MR. TITMARSH. 


Beatrice MERGER, whose name might 
figure at the head of one of Mr. Colburn’s 
politest romances—sosmooth andaristocratic 


* From the Paris Sketch-book. 
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does it sound—is no heroine, except of her 
own simple history ; she is not a fashionable 
French Countess, nor even a victim of the 
revolution. 
. She is a stout, sturdy girl, of two-and- 
twenty, with a face beaming with 
nature, and marked dreadfully by small- 
; and a pair of black eyes, which might 
ean done some execution had they been 
placed in a smoother face. Beatrice’s sta- 
tion in ny is not very exalted; she is a 
servant of all-work, she will dress your 
wife, your dinner, your children ; she does 
beefsteaks and plain work; she makes 
beds, blacks boots, and waits at table ;— 
such, at least, were the offices which she 
performed in the fashionable establishment 
of the writer. 

“My father died,” said Beatrice, “ about 
six years since, and left my poor mother 
with little else but a small cottage and a 
strip of land, and four children, too young 
to work. It was hard enough in my father’s 
time to supply so many little mouths with 

; and how was a poor widowed woman 
to provide for them now, who had neither 
the strength nor the opportunity for labour ? 

“ Besides us, to be sure, there was my 
old aunt; and she would have helped us, 
but she could not, for the old woman is 
bed-ridden ; so she did nothing but occupy 
our best room, and grumble from morning 
till night: Heaven knows! poor old soul, 
that she had no great reason to be very 
happy; for you know, sir, that it frets the 
temper to be sick ; and that it is worse still 
to be sick and hungry too. 

“ At that time, in the country where we 
lived (in Picardy, not very far from 
Boulogne), times were so bad that the best 
workman could hardly find employ; and 
when he did, he was happy if he could earn 
a matter of twelve sous a day. Mother, 
work as she would, could not gain more 
than six, and it was a hard job, out of this, 
to put meat into six bellies, and clothing on 
six backs. Old aunt Bridget would scold, 
as she got her portion of black bread ; and 
my little brothers used to cry if theirs did 
not come in time. I, too, used to ery when 
I got my share; for mother kept only a 
little, little piece for herself, and said that 
she had dined in the fields—God pardon 
her for the lie! and bless her, as I am sure 
He did; for, but for Him, no working 
man or woman could subsist upon such a 
wretched morsel as my dear mother took. 

“T was a thin, ragged, bare-footed girl, 
then, and sickly and weak for want of food ; 
but 1 think I felt mother’s hunger more 
than my own; and many and many a bitter 
night I lay awake, crying and praying to 
God to give me means of working for 
myself and aiding her. And He has, in- 
deed, been good to me,” said pious Beatrice, 
“for He has given me all this! 


“ Well, time rolled on, and matters grew 
worse than ever: winter came, and was 
colder to us than any other winter, for our 
clothes were thinner and more torn; mother 
sometimes could find no work, for the fields 
in which she laboured were hidden under 
the. snow; so that when we wanted them 
most, we had them least—warmth, work, 
or food. 

“T knew that, do what I would, mother 
would never let me leave her, because I 
looked to my little brothers and my old 
cripple of an aunt; but, still, bread was 
better for us than all my service; and when 
I left them, the six would havea slice more ; 
so I determined to bid good bye to nobody, 
but to go away, and look for work else- 
where. One Sunday, when mother and the 
little ones were at church, I went in to aunt 
Bridget, and said, Tell mother, when she 
comes back, that Beatrice is gone. I spoke 
quite stoutly, as if I did not care about it. 

“*Gone! gone where?’ said she. ‘ You 
an’t going to leave me alone, you nasty 
thing; you an’t going to the village to 
dance, you ragged, barefooted slut: you're 
all of a piece in this house—your mother, 
your brothers, and you. I know you've 
got meat in the kitchen, and you only give 
me black bread; and here the old lady 
began to scream as if her heart would 
break ; but we did not mind it, we were so 
used to it. 

“* Aunt, said I, ’m going, and took this 
very opportunity because you were alone: 
tell mother, I am too old now to eat her 
bread, and do not work for it. Iam going, 
please God, where work and bread can be 
found; and so I kissed her.’ She was so 
astonished that she could not move or 
speak ; and I walked away through the old 
room, and the little garden, God knows 
whither! 

“T heard the old woman screaming after 
me, but I did not stop nor turn round. I 
don’t think I could, for my heart was very 
full; and if [had gone back again, I should 
never have had the courage to go away. 
So I walked a long, long way, until nig t 
fell; and I thought of poor mother 
coming home from mass, and not finding 
me; and little Pierre shouting out, in his 
clear voice, for Beatrice to bring him his 
supper. I think I should like to have died 
that night, and I thought I should too; for 
when I was obliged to throw myself on the 
cold, hard ground, my feet were too torn 
and weary to bear me any further. 

“Just then the moon got up; and do you 
know I felt a comfort in looking at it, for I 
knew it was shining on. our little cottage, 
and it seemed like an old friend’s face. A 
little way on, as I saw by the moon, was 
a village; and I saw, too, that a man was 
coming towards me; he must have heard 
me crying, I suppose. 
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“ Was not God goodtome? This man was 
afarmer, who had need of a girl in his house ; 
he made me tell him why I was alone, and 
I told him the same story I have told you, 
and he believed me, and took me home. I 
had walked six long leagues from our vil- 
lage, that day, asking everywhere for work 
in vain; and here, at bed-time, I found a 
bed and a supper! 

“ Here I lived very well for some months ; 
my master was very good and kind to me; 
but, unlackily, too poor to give me any 
wages; so that I could save nothing to 
send to my poor mother. My mistress 
used to scold; but I was used to that at 
home, from aunt Bridget; and she beat me 
sometimes, but I did not mind it; for your 
hardy country girl is not like your tender 
town lasses, who cry if a pin pricks them, 
and give warning to their mistresses at the 
first hard word. The only drawback to 
my comfort was, that I had no news of my 
mother. I could not write to her, nor 
could she have read my letter, if I had; so 
there I was, at only six leagues distance 
from home, so far off as if I had been to 
Paris or to ’Merica. 

“ However, in a few months I grew so 
listless and homesick, that my mistress said 
she would keep me no longer; and though 
I went away as poor as I came, I was still 
too glad to go back to the old village again, 
and see dear mother, if it were but for a 
day. I knew she would share her crust 
with me, as She had done for so long a time 
before ; and hoped that, now, as I was taller 
and stronger, I might find work more 
easily in the neighbourhood. 

“You may fancy what a féte it was 
when I came back; though I’m sure we 
eried as much as if it had been a funeral. 
Mother got into a fit, which frightened us 
all; and as for aunt Bridget, she skreeled 
away for hours together, and did not scold 
for two days at least. Little Pierre offered 
me the whole of his supper; r little 
man! his slice of bread was no bigger than 
before I went away. 

“Well, I got a little work here, and a 
little there; but still I was a burden at 
home, rather than a bread winner; and at 
the closing in of the winter was very glad 
to hear of a place at two leagues distance, 
where work, they said, was to be had. Off 
I set, one morning, to find it, but missed 
my way, somehow, until it was night- 
time before I arrived. — Night-time, and 
snow again; it seemed as if all my journeys 
were to be made in this bitter weather. 

“When I came to the farmer’s door, his 
house was shut up, and his people all a-bed; 
I knocked for a long while in vain ; at last 
he made his appearance at a window up- 
stairs, and seemed so frightened, and looked 
so angry, that I suppose he took me for a 
thief. I told him how I had come for 


work. ‘Who comes for work at such an 
hour?’ said he: ‘Go home, you impudent 
baggage, and do not disturb honest 

out of their sleep.’ He banged the window 
to; and so I was left alone to shift for 
myself as I might. There was no shed, no 
cow-house, where I could find a bed; soI 
got under a cart, on some straw; it was no 
very warm berth. I could not sleep for 
the cold ; and the hours passed so slowly, 
that it seemed as if I had been there fora 
week, instead of a night; but still it was 
not so bad as the first night when I left 
home, and when the good farmer found me. 














farmer’s people came out, and saw me 
crouching under the cart. They told me 
to get up; but I was so cold that I could 
not. At last the man himself came, and 
recognised me as the girl’ who had dis- 


turbed him the night before. When he 
heard my name, and the purpose for which 
I came, this good man took me into the 
house, and put me into one of the beds out 
of which his sons had just got ; and if I was 
cold before, you may be sure I was warm 
and comfortable now. Such a bed as this 
I had never slept in, nor ever did I have 
such good milk-soup as he gave me out of 
his own breakfast. Well, he agreed to 
hire me; and what do you think he gave 
me ?—six sous a day ! and let me sleep in 
the cow-house besides: you may fancy 
how happy I was now, at the prospect of 
earning so much money. 

“There was an old woman, among the 
labourers, who used to sell us soup: I got 
a cupful every day for a halfpenny, with a 
bit of bread in it; and might eat as much 
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beet-root besides as I liked; not a v 
wholesome meal, to be sure, but God too! 
care that it should not disagree with me. 


pass through, and this 
ightened me; for if a thief should come 
and rob me of my whole week’s earnings, 
what could a poor lone girl do to help her- 
self? But I found a remedy for this 
and no thieves ever came near me; 
used to begin saying my prayers as I en- 
tered the forest, and never stopped until I 
was safe at home; and safe I always ar- 
rived, with my thirty sous inmy pocket. Ah! 
you may be sure, Sunday was a merry day 
for us all.” 
* 2 * a 

This is the whole of Beatrice’s history 
which is worthy of publication ; the rest of 
it only relates to her arrival in Paris, and 
the various masters and mistresses whom 
she there had the honour to serve. As 
soon as she enters the capital, the romance 
disappears, and the poor girl’s sufferings 
and privations luckily vanish with it. 
Beatrice has got now warm gowns, and 
stout shoes, and plenty of good food. She 
has had her little brother from Picardy ; 
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clothed, fed, and educated him: that young 

ntleman is now a mter, and an 
honour to his profession. me Merger 
is im easy circumstances, and receives, 
yearly, francs from her daughter. To 
crown all, Mademoiselle Beatrice herself is a 
funded proprietor, and consulted the writer 
of this biography as to the best method of 
laying out a capital of two hundred francs, 
which is the present amount of her fortune. 

2 @ * & 

This angel is without a place; and for 
this reason I have indited her history. 

Here is Miss Merger’s last letter and 
autograph. The note was evidently com- 
posed by an Ecrivain public :— 
“ Madame, 


“ Ayant apris par ce Monsieur, que vous 
wenn pasties Sia abud que Monsieur, ayant 
su aussi que vous parliez de moi dans votre 
aie — ma fait bien plaisir Je 
pro ‘occasion pour vous faire passer ce 
petit billet ou Je voudrais pouvoir m’enveloper 
pour aller vous voir et pour vous dire que Je 
suis encore sans place Je m’ennuye toujours 
de ne vous voir ainsi que Minette (Mi- 
nette 1s a cat) qui semble m’interroger tour a@ 
tour et demander ou vous étes. Je vous 
envoye aussi la note du linge a blanchir—ah 
Madame! Je vais cesser de vous ecrire mais 
non de vous regretter.” 


btatr cece merqer” 


RECENT VISIT TO ABBOTSFORD.* 


We left the coach at Melrose Abbey, and 
immediately repaired to Abbotsford — dis- 
tant three miles on the road to Selkirk. So 
entirely is the late residence of Sir Walter 
Scott hid under the thick foliage of a steep 
bank in front, that we passed it unnoticed, 
although within a dozen rods of the road- 
side. It stands near where the Tweed rears 
itself from its confinement among the hills of 
Selkirk, to make a graceful curve through 
the rich valley to which it gives the name 
of Tweeddale. The mansion is hemmed 
all around by lofty hills—limiting the pros- 
pect in front to a small grove that climbs 
an abrupt acclivity ; and in the rear to the 
natrow vale of the Tweed, and two or 
three woody eminences which skirt the 
north bank of the river. In the centre 
of this secluded spot, at once lovely and 


* We quote this highly graphic “ Visit’? from a 
recent number of the Salopian Journal, in which it 
is acknowledged “ from a Correspondent.” With 
the majority of the descriptive details the reader 
may be already familiar ; but it will, doubtless, be 
interesting to know the present actual condition of 
this baronial home of genius.—Ed. Mir. 





romantic, stands a motley pile of architec- 
ture—a mixture of the modern with the 
ancient, the rude with the classic, the grand 
with the beautiful, the chaste with the fan- 
tastic. If its owner aimed at making it 
strangely unlike any other structure in the 
world, no one will dispute that the attempt 

been crowned with entire success. A 
Grecianized arch spans the entrance to the 
court-yard, whose gates are set off by a 
pair of jougs, an instrument used for con- 
fining criminals by the neck, and brought 
from Thrieve Castle in Galloway, the an- 
cient residence of the Douglass family. Here 
a Saxon tower is supported by a Roman 
arch, and there a Gothic turret springs from 
a Norman pillar. Some of the windows 
are concave, some convex; one is modern 
English in its construction, another is copied 
after the famous east window at Melrose 
Abbey, while a third is filled up with a part 
of the door of the old Tolbooth of Edin- 
burgh. The walls are interspersed with 
statues and stones from numerous ancient 
castles, abbeys, and mansions, containing odd 
inscriptions, armorial bearings, and figures, 
which are placed here and there without 
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regard to order, or any conceivable design. 
The projecting porch over the main en- 
trance to the house, is copied from that at 
Linlithgow Palace; above which is the 
family escutcheon of the Scotts, and a huge 
pair of stag’s horns. Around the sides of 
the court-yard is thrown a high wall, in 
which are inserted statues of ancient heroes, 
statesmen, and poets ; while an iron screen, 
on the other side, separates it from a gar- 
den, whose rising esplanades display choice 
varieties of fruits and flowers. As may be 
supposed, the exterior of Abbotsford pre- 
sents a rare combination of objects calcu- 
lated to arrest the attention of the beholder, 
and awaken emotions to which his bosom 
has before been a stranger. 

Nor is the interior less singular in the 
style of its arrangement, or less adapted 
to move the mind and impress the heart. 
Everything within remains as it was when 
Sir Walter Scott died. The Hall, which is 
first entered from the Linlithgow porch, 
resembles a museum, or a cabinet of histo- 
rical curiosities. It is wainscoted, fi 
and ceiled, with wood and marble from the 
Palace of Dunfermline, where Robert Bruce 
lies; from Melrose Abbey, and from the 
Hebrides: and its fire-grate is the same 
that warmed the humble parlour of Robert 
Burns. Its walls are hung round with 


swords, bucks’ horns, pistols, saddles, ban- 


ners, skins of wild beasts, helmets, cuirasses, 
bows, &c. &c. from ancient battle fields, 
and from every country, and of all ages— 
the strangest medley of romance and reality 
that was ever brought together in a single 
apartment. It strongly reminds one of 
Scott’s description of Ellen’s “lodge of 
ample size,” in the Lady of the Luke : 

‘* For all around the walls to grace, 

Hung trophies of the fight or chase : 

A target there, a bugle here, 

A battle-axe, a hunting spear, 

And broad-swords, bows, and arrows, store, 
With the tusk’d trophies of the boar. 
Here grins the wolf as when he died, 
And there the wild cat’s brindled hide 
The frontlet of the elk adorns, 

Or mantles o’er the bison’s horns : 
Pennons and flags defaced and stain’d, 
That blackening streaks of blood retain’d, 
And deer skins, dappled, dun, and white, 
With otter’s fur and seals unite, 

In rude and uncouth tapestry all, 

To garnish forth the sylvan hall.’ 

Another room is called the Armory, which 
is the miniature of the corresponding apart- 
ment in the Tower of London. Here are 
Bonaparte’s pistols, found in his carriage 
after the battle of Waterloo; Rob Roy’s 
musket, with the initials R.M.C. (Robert 
McGregor Campbell,) upon it; the hunting 
bottle of James VL. ; a battle-axe from the field 
of Bannockburn ; a piece of the pulpit from 
which John Knox preached the coronation 
sermon of Mary Queen of Scots; Tippoo 
Saib’s slippers; and a countless variety of 
smaller articles. The Writing-Room is sadly 


interesting to every admirer of the works of 
Sir Walter Scott. There is the chair in which 
he sat when composing those tales which 
have been read wherever the sun shines; 
the desk on which he wrote, the inkstand, 
and the portfolio which contained his manu- 
scripts. A chair, made of the beams of the 
house where Sir William Wallace was be- 
trayed, stands in this room. It also con- 
tains a gallery of select books, which is 
mounted by a little winding staircase, on 
the balustrades of which hang the skins of 
a lion, a leopard, and a wolf. ; 

Sir Walter had a remarkable fondness 
for the skins of wild beasts, (so said the old 
domestic who shewed us over the house,) 
covering his footstools with them, hanging 
them round his most frequented apartments, 
and carpeting his sleeping-room with rare 
specimens from remote parts of the globe. 
When engaged in writing, he was exqui- 
sitely sensitive to interruption, the least 
noise breaking the silken thread of his 
thoughts. The window of his writing-ruom 
is double ; so constructed for the two-fold 
purpose of excluding cold and noise. When 
absorbed in weaving the web of some of his 
most intricate plots, he would retire from 
the writing-room, and locking himself in a 
little octagonal alcove, hardly five feet in 
diameter, which leads out of it, give undis- 
turbed play to his imagination. “ The ex- 
terior room,” said the old woman, “ he 
called his ‘sanctum ;’ the alcove his ‘ sanc- 
tum sanctorum.’” Within this little closet 
are preserved the last dress Sir Walter 
wore at Abbotsford ; his coat, hat, &c. One 
of the largest and handsomest apartments 
in the house is the Library. How charac- 
teristic! It is surrounded entirely with 
bookcases, filled with rare works, arranged 
in the nicest and most systematic order. 
Books of Scottish antiquities and supersti- 
tions occupy no small space. The cele- 
brated bust of Sir Walter by Chantrey, a 
marble bust of Shakspeare, copied from his 
tomb at Stratford, and a bust of Words- 
worth, occupy niches in the library. The 
window of this room looks out upon the 
Tweed and the lofty hills beyond; the 
finest prospect the mansion affords. There 
are several other curious apartments—one 
with a ceiling copied from the aisles of 
Melrose Abbey ; another with walls covered 
with American ccdar, inlaid with oak from 
sundry old castles; one, adorned with me- 
morials from eminent friends, such as an 
Italian vase from Byron, a gold snuff-box 
from Talma, a set of ebony chairs from 
George IV. ; but the most interesting is the 
Dining Room, which contains the family 
portraits, and where the great genius. on 
his return from an unsuccessful pursuit of 
health in Italy, surrendered his spirit to 
that Being who gave it, on the 21st of Sep- 
tember, 1832. ‘ 
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After the door of the mansion closed 
behind me, I spent the evening hour in 
walking over the grounds, listening to the 
murmurs of the Tweed, watching the mist 
as it hung its twilight curtains around the 
Eildon Hills, and tracing with my mind’s 
eye the long cavalcade of romance, poetry, 
and chivalry which had proceeded from 
this spot on its march over the world. I 
walked and mused under the shadows of the 
thick foliage, till night blended mansion 
and trees in undistinguishable darkness. 
Not a breath stirred the leaves, nor a sound 
save my own footfall broke the silence. 
For the first time in my life a gloom, not 
unlike superstitious dread, settled on my 
spirits, and I hastily retraced my steps to- 
wards Melrose. ABBoTsForD! The genius 
that once animated its halls has departed 
for ever— 

“ Hush’d is the harp—the minstrel gone |” 


It is now a lonely place, tenanted only 
by two or three of his aged domestics, who 
cherish his memory with more than filial 
affection. 





Public Erhibitions. 


BURFORD’S PANORAMA, 


Mr. BurForp has just painted for his upper 

circle a Panoramic View of the Bombardment 

of St. Jean d’Acre, with the surrounding 

country; which must be considered a very 

mega accession to the sights of the 
t 


season, has, at all events, the charm of 
novelty ; for little more than three months 
have elapsed since the brilliant deed, and 
scarcely have Parliament voted thanks to 
the conquerors, when here we have a per- 
fect pictorial representation of the terrific 
scene. The events which preceded the at- 
tack on St. Jean d’Acre are too fresh in the 
recollection of all to need recapitulation: 
indeed, they will be found referred to in the 
description accompanying the view of the 
town and bay, in the last published volume 
of this Miscellany. 

The capture of Sidon and Beyrout appear 
not to have taught Mehemet Ali wisdom ; 
and he still obstinately refused the terms of 
the allied powers. It was, therefore, decided 
to reduce St. Jean d’Acre, his last strong 
hold, on the coast of Syria. At the com- 
mencement of the attack, the service of 
steam-ships in war was thus shewn: the 
steam division of the Allies having arrived 
in the Bay, immediately commenced throw- 
ing shot and shells into the town, which 
must have annoyed the garrison very much; 
as, although they returned a very brisk fire, 
Jrom the steamers constantly shifting their 
positions, it was harmless. The maneuvre of 
the allied fleet bearing up is thus described 
by the gallant Admiral Sir R. Stopford: 


“ The cool, steady, and beautiful style in 
which the ships and vessels, through shoals 
and banks, came into their positions, and 
the noble spirit that animated the whole, 
in the destructive fire opened and main- 
tained, against a very smart return from the 
forts and batteries, were most gratifying, 
and drew forth my admiration; being en- 
abled, in the steamer, to observe the situl- 
taneous attack on both faces: each did his 
duty to my heart’s content.” The precise 
time fixed on for the present Panorama is 
“ when the action was at its height, and a 
most terrific explosion took place in the 
principal magazine, and consequently, in the 
south-east part of the town, spreading dis- 
may and desolation in — direction ; the 
dreadful crash was heard far above the tu- 
mult of the assault, and was immediately 
succeeded by a most awful pause; the firing 
on both sides was suddenly suspended, and 
for a few minutes nothing broke the fearful 
silence but the echoes of the mountains re- 
peating the sound like the rumbling of dis- 
tant thunder, and the occasional fall of some 
tottering building.” The city being nearly 
square, and standing on an extreme point of 
land, two of its sides are, accordingly, open 
to the sea. At the junction of these two 
sides, forming a strongly fortified salient 
angle, the spectator is sup to stand, 
thus commanding a view of the entire action 
in both directions; the immediate fore- 
on being occupied by the works of the 
“gyptians, who are seen intrepidly serving 
their guns, under ‘he strong and incessant 
fire of the assailants, the effect of which is 
apparent in the half demolished state of the 
embrasures. In front, forming the centre 
of attack, are the four steam vessels; to 
the right are six British vessels ; to the left, 
commencing at the steamers, are the three 
Austrians, then seven British ships, and 
lastly, the Turkish Admiral ; all presenting 
their broadsides against the devoted walls, 
the numerous guns throwing forth an inces- 
sant and most devastating fire. Atthe back 
of the spectator is shewn a great portion of 
the city ; the citadel, mosque, and minarets, 
just emerging from the smoke of the explo- 
sion, which 1s seen somewhat to the right ; 
and farther still lies the whole expanse of 
the noble bay, as far as the town of Caiphar, 
backed by the long range of the mountains 
of Carmel, and the snow-clad summits of 
Lebanon, 

The picture, we have pleasure in adding, 
is remarkably well painted ; and we remem- 
ber no scene of the kind so well managed 
as the present, since Mr. Burford’s Pano- 
rama of the last Bombardment of Antwerp, 
at the time of its exhibition allowed to be 
an exact representation of that most terrifie 
event. For the accuracy of the picture 
before us, Mr. Burford acknowledges him- 
self indebted to Captain Stopford, who 
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furnished the artist with very important 
information, and various useful details. The 
vessels are cleverly painted; and the land 
scenery, especially the distances, well ma- 
naged. The horrible effects of the siege are 
almost painfully represented ; and the scene 
of destruction and carnage is truly appalling: 
here lie the bleeding slain, and amidst them 
the Egyptians, undismayed, are serving the 
guns in all directions; among demolished 
embrasures and forts, upset or useless guns, 
and houses and works so riddled with shot 
and shells, as convince us of the chief engi- 
neer’s declaration that “ no men could pos- 
sibly have stood longer to their guns in the 
batteries, under such a rapid and well- 
directed fire.” The — angle, with its 
nine lar; s, sand-bag batteries, traverses 
of teaches ond sand, and its casemated bat- 
tery,—is well managed ; and its state ofdevas- 
tation and ruin, as well as the scene of horror 
by which this once formidable fortress is 
enshrouded, will afford an example of the 
endurance of the Egyptian troops to those 
who are inclined to doubt their fighting 
qualities. “ 
Altogether, this is a most striking repre- 
sentation of what the highest military au- 
thority in this country has pronounced to 
be “one of the greatest deeds of modern 
times.” Independently, however, of this 
adventitious attraction, Acre is a very inter- 


esting place: no city has, perhaps, expe- 
rienced greater changes from the calamities 
of war, from the days of the Canaanites to 


the siege of last year.* As we stood con- 
templating the horrors of war in this paint- 
ing, we reflected how many tales of siege 
and fire and sword and famine make up the 
sad eventful history of this ill-fated city : 
and then we thought how many of the fairest 
spots upon this beautiful earth have been 
scarred by man in the ambitious contentions 
and empty conquests of his vainglory ! 
Then turned we to Lebanon and its ever- 
lasting snows, and to Mount Carmel, whose 
“ flowery top perfumes the sky ;’” 


till their more agreeable associations relieved 
our excited sympathies. 

Of the Panorama of Damascus, in the 
lower circle, we shall say a few words in 
our next. 


ADDITIONS TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tue Zoological Collection has received 
some very interesting Mammalia from Si- 


* The brilliant affair at Acre has “ settled the 
Eastern question.” The reckoning must be ter- 
rific, the weight of shot thrown at a broadside by 
the squadron having been calculated to amount to, 
at least, 12,4341b. The city will be remembered as 
the scene of Sir Sidney Smith’s exploits, whence 
he was named “‘ the Here of Acre ;” and there has 
been suggested to our Government the justice, 
though late it be, of placing in Westminster Abbey 
@ monument to the gallant Smith. 


beria—viz. Antelope siaga, Ant. subgutturosa, 
and some small quadrupeds described by 
Pallas, which have not before been seen in 
Western Europe. Captain George Gra 
has presented to it some specimens which 
he has collected during his travels in New 
Holland ; and Mrs. Dunn has sent a series 
of Shell and Radiated Animals from New 
Zealand, which she had received from Mr. 
Busby. These, with the Shells which the 
Museum received some time since from the 
Rev. Mr. Yates, shew the great riches we 
are to expect from these islands when they 
are properly explored. 

The eastern gallery of the Museum, which 
was formerly occupied by collections of 
Minerals, having undergone a complete re- 
pair, has been reopened to the public, with 
the collections of Birds and Shells: this 
room is 300 feet long and 50 feet wide, and 
contains one of the richest ornithological 
collections in Europe. The cases are glazed 
with large panes of plate-¢ » With very 
numerous brass bars; and the smaller Birds 
are arranged on a new plan, on box shelves, 
each bird having a close back-ground, so as 
to shew its outline distinctly and relieve its 
colours; and the Shells, occupying forty 
table cases, are exhibited on black velvet, 
which gives them admirable relief. 

The Museum has also lately received 
many valuable accessions to the Geological 
Department. Such is the purchase of Mr. 
T. Hawkins’s: additional series of the re- 
mains of fossil Saurians from the Lias forma- 
tion ; which, added to his former collection, 
already placed in the Museum, present an 
unrivalled series of species in the extinct 
families of Ichthyosaurus and Plesiosaurus, 
once inhabitants of Britain. Equally im- 
portant was the acquisition, in 1839, of the 
unique collection of still more gigantic and 
not less monstrous reptiles, from the Wealden 
formation of Kent and Sussex, by purchase 
from Dr. Mantell. Thousands of visitors 
to the British Museum are almost daily 
attracted to these wonderful discoveries in 
Paleontology, which, indeed, excite as much 
popular curiosity as any objects in this mag- 
nificent national establishment.— Selected 
JSrom the Year-book of Facts, 1841. 

The very interesting collection of Por- 
traits in the Museum, (of which a Catalogue 
Raisonée has appeared in the Mirror,) was 
arranged by the late Mr. Smith, the eminent 
printseller. The majority of these paintings 
had been 1 ~— many years in the store- 
rooms of the Museum, and the suggestion 
of their rescue from dust and neglect origi- 
nated with Mr. Smith, whose extensive ac- 
quaintance with portrait history enabled 
him to decide the identity of many Portraits, 
respecting which there had been consider- 
able doubt. 





;mag- 
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DR. OLINTHUS GREGORY. 


Diep, on the 2nd inst., at Woolwich, 67, 
Olinthus Gilbert Gregory, LL.D., F.R.A.S., 
late Professor of Mathematics at the Royal 
Military Academy. Dr. Gregory was born 
at Yaxley, in Huntingdonshire, Jan. 29, 
1774, of respectable parents. At the age of 
nineteen, shortly after he left school, Mr. 
Gregory made his first attempt as an author; 
and his Lessons, Astronomical and Philoso- 
were submitted to the public, after 
ving received many hints for their im- 
provement by the Earl of Carysfort, who 
subsequently proved a valuable and steady 
friend to the young student. At the age of 
twenty, Mr. Gregory prepared a treatise on 
the sliding rule and its most useful applica- 
tions, The manuscript was offered to a 
London bookseller, who submitted it to 
Dr. Hutton ; and, although it was not pub- 
lished, it was the means of opening a cor- 
respondence and laying the foundation of a 
friendship between them, which was only 
terminated by death. About the year 1794, 
Mr. Gregory became acquainted with se- 
veral distinguished students at Cambridge, 
one of whom is the present Lord Lyndhurst. 
With these he corresponded, and they ex- 
plained to him the substance and extent of 
the whole course of study which was then 
ursued by an undergraduate of Trinity or 
. John’s College, one of which they urged 
him to enter ; but certain scruples which he 
entertained at that period induced him to 
abandon all idea of becoming a minister of 
the established church. In 1798, Mr. G. 
proceeded to Cambridge, to assist the editor 
of a provincial paper; but this employment 
not being very congenial to his taste, he 
relinquished the situation after a few months’ 
trial. He then opened a bookseller’s shop, 
and announced his intention of teaching ma- 
thematics, with the resolution to follow that 
department alone which should prove most 
successful. The encouragement he met with 
induced him to dispose of his books at the 
end of about one year, and devote his whole 
time and talents to his duties as a ra 
In the spring of 1801, he wrote a Treatise on 
Astronomy, and dedicated it to his friend 
Dr. Hutton. This work, in one volume 
octavo, was favourably received by the pub- 
lic, and its merits brought the author into 
Notice among the London booksellers, who 
made many literary proposals to him. In 
the year 1802, the Stationers’ Company con- 
signed to Mr. Gregory the editorship of 
Gentleman’s Diary, and another of 
their almanacks. About the same time he 
undertook the general editorship of The 
ia, a comprehensive dictionary of 

the arts and sciences. In December of the 


same year, on the enlargement of the Royal 
Military Academy for the instruction of 
gentlemen cadets at Woolwich, Mr. Gre- 
gory was appointed mathematical master 
through the influence of Dr. Hutton. Shortly 
after this period he received from Mareschal 
College, Aberdeen, the degree of M.A., as 
a tribute of respect to his merit; and about 
three or four years afterwards, on present- 
ing the same college with a copy of his 

echanics and the first volume of his Pan- 
tologia, he received the further degree of 
LL.D. Dr. Gregory gave such satisfaction 
at the Royal Military Academy that he 
was gradually promoted through the inter- 
mediate stages to the professor’s chair, which 
he filled with the highest reputation until 
obliged through ill health, brought on by 
intense study, to resign it, in June, 1838. 
Since that period, he had seldom under- 
taken any public duty ; the last time he ap- 
peared in that capacity being in the latter 
end of 1839, to deliver a lecture for the 
benefit of the Woolwich Institution, a 
society of which he was elected president 
on its formation. Dr. Gregory’s consti- 
tution, although naturally strong, gave 
way under the heavy task imposed upon it, 
and for the closing month every day was 
looked upon as his last. The kindness and 
fostering care extended to young men by 
this eminent mathematician will long be 
remembered by many who have, like him, 
raised themselves by their own exertions. 
Dr. Gregory was the author and editor of a 
great number of works and papers on the 
arts and sciences, From the year 1817, he 
had the whole of the general superintend- 
ence of the almanacks published by the 
Stationers’ Company, which had been for a 
long period conducted by Dr. Hutton. He 
was also one of the twelve gentlemen who 
had the honour of establishing the Astro- 
nomical Society of London. widow, two 
sons, and one daughter, remain to mourn 
the loss of an affectionate husband and 
father. 





Arts anv Sciences. 


THE LUNAR ECLIPSE. 


Tuts eclipse, on the 6th inst., was but in- 
distinctly seen, on account of the hazy state 
of the weather. At about the period, how- 
ever, of the middle of the eclipse, 2h. 6m., 
the mist was somewhat dispelled by the 
wind, (almost a gale from the eastward,) 
and the heavens became sufficiently clear 
for the observer to distinguish Regulus, Pro- 
cyon, Pollux, Castor, and various others of 
the noted stars, which shone for a time 
with considerable brilliancy. The eclipse 
ended at 3h. 52m.— Times ; abridged. . 
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CHRISTENING OF THE PRINCESS 
ROYAL.* 


THE ceremony of admitting the Princess 
Royal a member of the Christian church 
took place on Wednesday evening, the 
10th inst., in Buckingham Palace, with all 
the splendour and solemnity befitting the 
occasion. The magnificent resources of 
the royal household were put in requisition, 
and the same forms and etiquette were ob- 
served as when the Queen performs any 
public act as sovereign. 

The Christening took place in the Throne 
room, the most superb as well as spacious 
of the state apartments, which had been 
thus prepared for the ceremony :—The 
throne having been removed from the coved 
recess, in its place was erected an altar, co- 
vered with crimson velvet, and having the 
sacred insignia of the Christian faith em- 
broidered in gold. On it were placed the 
massive silver-gilt communion service of 
the Chapel Royal, lighted with gold can- 
delabra. The railing enclosing the altar 
‘was covered with crimson velvet trimmed 
with gold lace ; and in front, and spread over 
the rich and costly carpet of the room, was 
a large square of crimson velvet, beauti- 
fully embroidered in the centre and at the 
four corners in gold, and trimmed all round 
with gold lace. On this was the font, and 
round it were assembled the Queen, Prince 
Albert, the sponsors, and the officiating 
prelates and clergymen. In front of the 
altar stood the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
having on one side the Archbishop of York, 
and on the other the Bishop of London; 
the Bishop of Norwich and the Dean of 
Carlilse being a little behind. The Queen 
and Prince Albert took their stations on the 
left of the Archbishop. The sponsors were, 
the Queen Dowager, the Duchess of Glou- 
cester, the Duchess of Kent, the King of the 
Belgians, the Duke of Sussex, and the Duke 
of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, who appeared 
ty proxy, the proxy being the Duke of 

ellington. The Queen Dowager, the 
King of the Belgians, the Duchess of Kent, 
and the Duchess of Gloucester, were seated 
in front of the Archbishop, and facing the 
altar; the Duke of Sussex and the Duke 
of Wellington being opposite to the Queen 
and Prince Albert, and thus the whole 
group formed a square, of which the font 
was the centre. The Duke of Cambridge, 


Prince George of Cambridge, and Prince 
Edward of Saxe Weimar, stood behind the 
Queen Dowager, and the rest of the guests 
— themselves around. 

he font, which is of silver gilt, and was 
made expressly for the occasion, shews ele- 
gant fancy in the design, and consummate 


skill in the execution. First, there is a 


* Abridged from the ‘“‘ Times” and the ‘‘ Court 
Circular.” 


triangular plinth, on the sides of which are 
the arms of the Queen, Prince Albert, and 
the infant Princess, embossed, the latter 
borne on. a lozenge, and surmounted by a 
coronet. On the plinth are three cherubs, 
who unite in supporting a large water-lily, 
which contained the water. This font was 
placed on a marble table, on which are the 
royal arms of England in mosaic. The 
water in the font, and wherewith the royal 
child was christened, came from the river 
Jordan, having been sent to her Majesty 
as a present for this especial purpose. 
Candelabra on gilt pedestals were on either 
side of the altar, and within the coved re- 
cess were two cut-glass chandeliers; an- 
other chandelier of the largest size was 
hung in the middle of the room, and cande- 
labra on estals richly carved and gilt 
lined the sides of the apartment. The seats 
for the company were of crimson satin da- 
mask and gold. 

Everything being in readiness, at twenty 
minutes to seven o'clock the sacred rite 
commenced ; the Archbishop receiving the 
infant Princess from the hands of her nurse, 
and holding her during the whole of the 
ceremony. At the appointed place, the 
Queen Dowager named the royal child— 
“ Victoria, ADELAIDE, Mary, Louisa ;” 
and she received the baptismal sign, and 
even the caresses of her illustrious god- 
fathers and godmothers, without even a 
whimper. Her Royal Highness was then 
handed over to the care of her nurse, and 
retired to her own apartments. 

The ceremony being concluded, the illus- 
trious and noble assembly proceeded to the 
banquet, which was laid out in the Picture 
Gallery. The King of the Belgians led in 
the Queen, Prince Albert the Queen Dow- 
ager, the Duke of Sussex the Duchess of 
Gloucester, the Duke of Cambridge the 
Duchess of Kent, and Prince George of 
Cambridge the Duchess of Sutherland. 

The number of guests who sat down to 
dinner were seventy-one; and, with the ex- 
ception of a few of the foreign ministers, 
consisted only of the prelates who performed 
the ceremony, the Cabinet Ministers, the 
Great Officers of State, the Hereditary Great 
Officers of State, the officers of her Majesty’s 
household, the commanding officers of the 
regiment of Household Cavalry on duty, 
with the suites of the Queen, the Queen 
Dowager, Prince Albert, and the attend- 
ants on the royal personages present at the 
ceremony. he only exceptions to this 
list were, the Duke of Wellington and 
Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar ; the one, 
however, was proxy of a sponsor, and the 
other nephew to the Queen Dowager. 

The Picture-gallery, as fitted up for the 
banquet, was shortened by a temporary par- 
tition, or screen, at each end; and on each 
of which was displayed a beaufet of plate 
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of the most costly and magnificent descrip- 
tion. The shield of Achilles occupied the 
centre of a group, surrounded by large gold 
salvers, vases, sconces, candelabra, the 
spaces between the more massive articles 
being filled up with cups of crystal and 
gold, lapis-lazuli vases, tankards of carved 
ivory, mounted in gold, and articles of a 
similar description, many of them being 
enriched with precious stones. The table 
was decorated with the “Prince of Wales’s 
plateau.” On it were placed epergnes con- 
taining artificial flowers; also, candelabra, and 
vases, all of silver gilt. Among the pictures 
which decorated the walls of the gallery were 
some of the finest specimens of Rembrandt, 
including the “ Burgomaster Pancrass and 
his Wife,” “ A Te and his Wife,” 
and “ Women at the Tomb of Christ ;” 
the “Death of Dido,” and “ Iphigenia,” by 
Reynolds; a very brilliant study; “ The 
Assumption of the Virgin,” by Rubens; a 
“Merry Making,” by Teniers; the “ Or- 
phan,” by Allan; and the “ Healing the 
Sick,” and the “ Marriage of St. Catherine,” 
by Vandyke. 

The table was lit with twenty-eight can- 

delabra, holding from four to six wax- 
lights each; and each of the end screens, 
or beaufets, was brilliantly lit with wax ; 
whilst from the elegant roof of the gallery 
were suspended three large chandeliers. 
_ In the middle of the dinner table, and im- 
mediately before the Queen, was theChristen- 
ing Cake, of enormous dimensions: round it 
was a wreath of flowers ; on the top of it a 
rock, surmounting which Neptune, driving 
his hippocampi, and in the car a figure of 
Britannia, holding in her arms the infant 
Princess Royal, the whole being executed 
in sugar, and being a very fair specimen of 
the confectioner’s skill. 

After dinner, the following toasts were 
given by the Lord Steward :— 

“ Her Royal Highness the Princess Ruyal.” 

“ Her Majesty the Queen Adelaide.” 

“ His Majesty the King of the Belgians,” 

“ Her Majesty the Queen.” 

“ His Royal Highness Prince Albert.’’ 

In the evening, there was a Concert in 
the Grand Saloon. 


THE BANQUET IN THE PICTURE GALLERY. 

The following interesting details are from 
The Times, exclusively : 

“There can scarce be a greater contrast 
than the state banquets given in the Picture- 
gallery at Buckingham Palace and those 
that were given by George IV. and William 
IV. in the Banqueting-room in St. James’s, 
considering that the same materials are 
employed ; for though it must be confessed, 
tom the vastness and grandeur of propor- 
tion of the Banqueting-room, a certain de- 
| of magnificence was obtained, yet 

m its peculiar and beautiful roof, the style 
of its decoration, and, more than all, the 
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pictorial treasures that adorn its walls, there 
is a degree of elegance about the Picture- 
gallery, when fitted up for a state banquet, 
that renders it one of the most beautiful 
sights that can well be witnessed. On this 
occasion, the table was magnificently orna~- 
mented with silver gilt plate, consisting of 
a plateau, with epergnes, candelabra, wine- 
coolers of the most exquisite designs and 
finished workmanship, and of great variety. 
Many of them were the designs of Flax- 
man, and the artificers in the precious metals 
have succeeded admirably, in many in- 
stances, in transferring all the grace and 
beauty of the model of the sculptor into 
their own more durable but intractable ma- 
terial. Some of the wine-coolers were small 
copies of the Warwick vase, others of Greek 
vases, having on them most beautifully exe- 
cuted bas-reliefs. Here might be seen a 
beautiful and graceful group of bacchanals 
dancing round a palm tree; there a grou 
of sturdy tritons labouring at the oar; then 
a Venus floating in a shell; then a subject 
from the Greek mythology ; and in all these 
the beauty of the design and the skill of 
the workmanship are such, that the costli- 
ness of the material is quite lost sight of. 
The table was lighted with 28 candelabra, 
holding from four to six wax lights each. 
At each end of the gallery an artificial 
screen was erected, to shorten its length; 
and on each of these were displayed, on a 
background of crimson cloth, some of the 
choicest specimens of the royal treasury 
—vases, censers, shields, salvers, cups, cha- 
lices, of every size and of every description, 
from the squat massive tankard of days of 
yore, when the Sovereign might have re-' 
freshed himself on a hunting morning with 
a large draught of a homely beverage, to 
some of the most elegant and graceful cups 
of the purest crystal, in the most elaborate 
setting of gold fillagree, and flashing, too, 
with diamonds and other precious stones, 
with which they were studded. Of cups, 
vases, and tankards, ornamented with pre- 
cious stones, there were a at number. 
Some with amethysts, some with turquoises, 
and diamonds, and sapphires, chrysophrai, 
and emeralds; and some had small ena- 
melled paintings let into them of sacred 
subjects, having evidently been formerly 
employed in the services of the church of 
Rome. The screens on which these were 
displayed were lighted each with 22 cande- 
labra, holding from four to six wax lights 
each ; and when to these are added three 
large chandeliers blazing away from the 
roof, some idea may be formed of the bril- 
liant appearance of this apartment.” 





Youthful Ambition.—At sixteen, what 
sorrow can freeze the Hope, or what pro- 
phetic fear whisper “Fool,” to the Ambi- 
tion ?—Night and Morning. 
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The Gatherer. 


The British Association will hold their 
next meeting at Plymouth, from Monday, 
July 12th, to Saturday, July 17th. 

he late Siege of Acre-—The Duke of 
Wellington remarked, a few evenings since, 
in the House of Lords, that he had no re- 
collection, in all his experience, except the 
recent instance on the coast of Syria, of any 
Sort being taken by ships; excepting two or 
three years ago, when the fort of St. Jean 
d’Ulloa was captured by the French fleet. 
That was, he added, the single instance 
that he recollected ; though he believed that 
something of the sort had occurred at the 
siege of Havannah, in 1763. The above 
achievement he considered one of the greatest 
deeds of modern times. It was altogether a 
most skilful proceeding. On inquiring how 
it happened that so small a number of men 
were lost on board the fleet, he discovered 
that it was because the vessels were moored 
within one-third of the ordinary distance. 
The guns of the fortress were intended to 
strike objects at a greater distance ; and the 
consequence was, that the shot went over the 
ships that were anchored at one-third of the 
usual distance. By that means, they sus- 
tained not more than one-tenth of the loss 
which they would otherwise have expe- 
rienced. Not less than 500 pieces of ord- 
nance were directed against’the walls; and 
the precision with which the fire was kept 
up, the position of the vessels, and lastly, 
the blowing up of the large magazine, all 
aided in achieving this great victory in so 
short a time. 

Earthquake at Ararat.—A traveller who 
has lately visited Armenia, details some of 
the devastation of the great earthquake on 
June 22nd last. Erivan has not suffered 
much ; but from that city to Mount Ararat, 
a distance of 30 versts, all the villages are 
destroyed, and he rode through lines of 
ruins without being able to find a house in 
which he could pass the night. He visited 
Ararat, and saw the immense sunken spot 
or fall, whereby the whole village of Akuri 
was swallowed up with its 3,000 inhabitants, 
not one of whom was saved. Nota trace of 
theirdwellings remains ; noris therea vestige 
of the church which was held sacred by the 
Armenians, from a belief that it was built 
on the spot where Noah made his first 
sacrifice to God, after the flood. Neither 
is anything to be seen of the celebrated 
monastery of St. Jacob. All has disap- 
peared, except a vast mass of earth, stones, 
sand, and volcanic debris. Armenia has 
not experienced such a misfortune since the 
eighth century.—Munich Paper, quoted in 
the Times, 

Inherited Fortunes.— It is observed of 
camels, that having travelled long without 


water through sandy deserts, “ implantur 
cum bibendi est occasio et in preteritum et in 


JSuturum ;” and so thirsty heirs soak it in, 


when they come to their means, who, whilst 
their fathers were living, might not touch 
the top of their money, and think they shall 
never feel the bottom of it when they are 
dead.— Fuller. 

Growth of Sentiment.—Horace Walpole 
relates: At a great supper t’other night, at 
Lord Hertford’s, Lady Coventry said, in a 
very vulgar accent, if she drank any more, 
she should be muckibus ; “ Lord,” said Lady 
Mary Coke, “what is that?” “Oh! its 
Irish for sentimental.” 

Dangerous Fools.—If men are to be fools, 
it were better that they were fools in little 
matters than in great: dulness turned up 
with temerity is a livery all the worse for 
the facings ; and the most tremendous of all 
things is the magnanimity of a dunce.— 
Sydney Smith. 

Wisdom of Mirth.— Lord Bolingbroke 
shrewdly notes: “I have observed, that in 
comedy the best actor plays the part of the 
droll, whilst some scrub rogue is made the 
hero, or fine gentleman. , in this farce 


of life, wise men pass their time in mirth, 
whilst fools only are serious.” 


“GOD SAVE THE QUEEN,” 
A NEW NATIONAL ANTHEM, 


Written by JouNn GLANFIELD, on the Occasion of 
the Christening of the Princess Royal, 


Gop save our gracious Queen, 
Bless’d with a brow serene, 
Long may she reign ; 
May wisdom point the end, 
Justice her cause defend, 
Mercy to all extend ; 
God save our Queen! 
May her example spread 
Wide as the sunbeams shed 
Light o’er - land ; 


Britons their wealth increase ; 
God save our Queen ! 
May all her virtues shine, 
And through the Gotha line 
Liberty beam ; 
Time slowly moving spread 
Hoary locks ’round her head; 
Long be it sung and said 
God save our Queen ! 

[The above Anthem has been published at a cheap 
rate, illustrated with a Vignette of the august cere- 
mony of the Royal Christening; and a copy has 
been forwarded for presentation to her Majesty.) 
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